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gauze a few crystals and suspend in sterile water of the desired quantity 
and temperature until the right color is obtained. 

Iodine Solution is made by adding to sterile water of the required 
temperature sufficient tincture of iodine to make the color of sherry 
wine. 

All solutions kept on hand constantly must be changed three times 
a week. 



THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF NURSES 

The federation was represented at the meeting of the Executive 
Council of Women at Indianapolis early in February by Miss Helena 
Barnard, of St. Joseph, Mo., a graduate of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
School for Nurses. It is understood that the meetings were well attended 
and interesting, and that the work of nurses was ably presented by Miss 
Barnard, whose summary of the year's work in nursing follows: 

" The two societies of which the American Federation of Nurses is 
composed present records for the past year of unusual growth and 
activity. The American Society of Superintendents of Training-Schools, 
the older of our organizations, accepted into membership during the past 
year twenty-three heads of schools or other nursing bodies, and has a 
large number of applicants awaiting admission. The society now num- 
bers nearly two hundred members, all of whom are superintendents of 
hospitals or training-schools, thus representing a large institutional, 
educational, and philanthropic interest. The meeting of the society this 
j'ear was held in Pittsburg, and was one of the most interesting and 
enthusiastic gatherings which the society has ever held. (For further 
details see report of this meeting in the November, 1903, Joubnal of 
Nuesing.) 

"The other society of the federation, The Nurses' Associated 
Alumnae of the United States and its affiliated societies, controls a mem- 
bership of about five thousand nurses. The secretary reports that there 
are now fifteen societies awaiting admission at the next meeting. This 
society held its annual meeting in Boston last June, a meeting which 
was largely attended. The chief object of this society is the welfare and 
advancement of the graduate nurse, the establishment of good relation- 
ships between herself and the public, and the securing of legislation 
throughout the country which provides through State registration a 
means of distinguishing the trained from the untrained nurse. 

" Both of these societies have united during the past year in strong 
efforts in this direction, with the result that State associations of graduate 
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nurses have been formed in thirteen different States — New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Ohio, and the District of Columbia. 

" The constitution of each of these societies states plainly that one of 
its first objects is the securing of legal enactments regulating professional 
nursing, in addition to the advancement of all interests which pertain to 
the betterment of the nursing profession. Legislation has been secured 
in the four following States — New York, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, the latter being the first to achieve this distinction. 
Bills have been prepared in Pennsylvania, Illinois, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and other States to be presented during the coming sessions of 
the State Legislatures. 

"The work of nurses, therefore, during the past year has been 
largely centred in this direction. The rapid growth all over the country 
of training-schools established frequently in connection with hospitals 
totally inadequate, by reason of size, service, and means, to furnish 
proper training and experience to their pupils, and more recently the 
growth of correspondence schools, have made clear that, for the safety 
of the community, a system of examinations and registration must be 
secured with as little delay as possible. The most important achievement, 
then, this year, or, indeed, of many years, is the securing of such legis- 
lation as will enable the nurse who has passed a stipulated examination 
and received a systematic training in definite subjects under approved 
conditions to place the title 'Registered Nurse' after her name. The 
public is thus at once enabled to discriminate between the qualified and 
the unqualified. 

" In conformity with the ever-growing spirit of philanthropy which 
is contributing in every direction to the number of those working for 
social betterment, the work of nursing has also stretched itself out in 
various directions to meet the needs of the day. The visiting of trained 
nurses in the homes and quarters of the poor, known as district and 
visiting nursing, is done by a rapidly growing body whose usefulness to 
the community it is difficult to overestimate. We feel that in no other 
way can the health of the people in their homes be better preserved, nor 
can the prevention of disease in all classes be more surely secured, than 
by increased attention to the achievements and possibilities of the visit- 
ing nurse. As a result of private charities, societies for the furtherance 
of this work are established in between sixty to seventy cities and towns 
in the country. Such workers should be found in every town, and their 
numbers should be greatly increased. A notable recent development of 
their work has been the extension of the visiting nurse to public schools. 
Beginning in New York a little over a year ago, when one nurse was 
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supplied by the Nurses' Settlement to visit the public schools of that 
city for one month, the work has now grown until thirty-five nurses are 
employed in the public schools in an effort to watch over the health 
of the children, care for minor ailments which arise, and be vigilant in 
noting and reporting such symptoms as, if neglected, might prove the 
source of the epidemics which have been so commonly traced to schools. 
The work is of great importance and bids fair to extend in many direc- 
tions. Lately a request has been made in Philadelphia for twenty nurses 
for the public schools of that city to work in the interest of the health 
of the children. 

" Of more recent date has been the work of visiting nurses in con- 
nection with the world's warfare against consumption. Nurses are 
engaged in this special work either as individuals or in connection with 
Boards of Health, Associated Charities, or special appointed commis- 
sions for the prevention of tuberculosis. Their work is the very effective 
work of house-to-house visitation and instruction. They also work in 
connection with large city dispensaries, and are thus enabled to follow 
the patients suffering with tuberculosis to their own homes, to provide 
nourishing food, fresh air, suitable clothing, and to instruct the patient 
so that he may cease to be injurious, through his habits, to those about 
him, and to watch over and guard the family, as far as possible, from 
infection. Nurses in most of our large cities are now actively and 
enthusiastically engaged in this particular work, carrying comfort, help, 
and hope into hundreds of households where there are consumptive 
patients. No effort of the day is worthier of support than this, which 
carries the work of prevention straight to the sources from whence the 
evil flows. The work of district nursing — that is, the care of the sick 
poor in their homes — throughout the country is growing and opening 
out in an important and suggestive way, but this special effort we 
comment on as being one as urgently needed. 

"The special work of importance in the education of the nurse 
has been forwarded in many ways through the Society of Superinten- 
dents of Training-Schools. The Department of Hospital Economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia "University, New York, established through 
the efforts of the superintendents some years ago, has, in spite of lack of 
endowment, continued to grow, until this year the class is almost double 
that of any previous year. 

"The purpose of the instruction given here is to prepare women 
who, having had excellent hospital training, wish to be further equipped 
for the work of teaching in various branches which awaits them in most 
hospital positions. The establishment in several hospitals of a prepara- 
tory course of instruction covering several months has been an important 
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advance in the education of nurses. The custom for many years has 
been to bring in probationers and place them at once in the hospital 
wards among sick patients. This system, of equal disadvantage to 
patient and student, has already existed far too long in training-schools, 
and some scheme of preparatory training is destined, sooner or later, 
to become universal in all well-equipped schools. Such a system is being 
carried out now at the Johns Hopkins Hospital School for Nurses, 
Baltimore, at New York schools, in Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, and To- 
ronto. Its great value cannot be questioned. It is of interest to note 
here that its establishment in hospitals has been the means of developing 
a preparatory course for nurses at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Simmons College, Boston. 

" The continued success of The American Journal of Nubsing 
is one of the achievements of which nurses are most justly proud. It is 
owned by a stock company of nurses and edited and managed by nurses. 
Its subscription list is increasing slowly and steadily, and the publishers 
feel that it is a substantial piece of work upon which nurses should be 
congratulated. 

"Within the last year some appreciation of the work of army 
nurses has been made evident by the request from the Surgeon-General 
of the Navy that trained nurses should be supplied to the navy on the 
same basis as the army nursing corps. 

" The members of the American Federation wish to place very 
strongly before the societies with which they are affiliated in the National 
Council the duty of that body in all its roots, branches, and leaves to 
support everywhere the nurse in her effort to secure legislation. The 
federation cannot dwell too strongly upon the great injuries to the 
public and to good nurses by the tender sentimentalism and foolish pride 
and ignorance' which allows even good men and women sometimes to 
lend themselves to schemes which from every standpoint of right and 
justice are most unworthy. 

" Measures which would tend to place in our midst the product 
of the correspondence schools for nurses and of the school attached to 
some small special hospital or private sanitarium where the opportunities 
and training are utterly inadequate, and to permit those who have been 
rejected for cause by various institutions of good standing to assume 
a uniform and work unhindered in any part of the country, are receiving 
in the legislation which is now taking place a check which must in- 
evitably prevent further growth in those directions. In some States 
our bills are being entitled ' An Act to Amend the Public Health/ and 
as such we think they must undoubtedly be considered." 



